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h, rs ad the acceptance of it was announced by salvoes neutrals from Central Irebu took charge of 
n- ei, SE ge ek: aOR CEO ge a tuners, which was iemetiaialy hllewed the peace pledges; and in the centre of tho 
GB jascriptions, payments and business communications,received by by the return of the women, children and'plain behind Irebu, which was the usual 
ai JOHN S. STOKES, effects by land and water to the villages of, battle-field, a hole was dug in the ground, 
ed ar No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP stairs |Gatula and his confederates. and the articles were interred. Salvoes of 
ys PHILADELPHIA. The process of blood-brotherhood, one of musketry from each rank of the combatants 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to the strongest bonds of friendship among these|were fired over the grave of the war, and 
eal JOSEPH WALTON, people, had to be often submitted to—on one Irebu was saved from the horrors of internal 
th Moorestown, BuruineTon Co., N.J. occasion three times ina day. ‘The process strife, for many long years I hope.” 
000 eee is thus described: “ A fetish-man pricked each} When among the Bangalas, with whom a 
880) Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. of our right arms, pressed the blood out, then,|covenant of peace bad been made, several 
' witb a pinch of scrapings from my gun-stock, articles were stolen from the boats. A native 
rer. For “The Friend.” | little salt, a few dusty scrapings from a long) was detected in the act of stealing, and made 
7 The Free State of Congo. pod, dropped over the wounded arms, and/prisoner. He happened to be the grandson 
de- (Continued from page 89.) the black and white arms were mutually jof the principal chief. Stanley told the youth’s 
ath, Among the incidents connected with the|rubbed together. The fetish-man took the father that he would take the prisoner down 
ater J opening of the Congo River to commerce,|long pod in his hand and slightly touched our|the river with him, and return in ten days— 
far | some of those which throw light on African] necks, our heads, our arms and our legs, mut-|and if the stolen articles were then produced, 
orld § Jaws and custom are interesting. tering rapidly his incantations. What was|he would give him up. Accordingly a grand 
0 in At one of the interior stations some dispute |left of the medicine, Mangombo and I care-|council was convened, and two other of the 
,00 | had arisen with a native chief named Gatula,|fully folded in a banana leaf, and we bore it|thieves who were present were seized b 
who killed two of the men belonging to the|reverently between us toa banana grove close |Stanley’s men and taken on board the boat. 
station. On Stanley’s arrival at the place, it}by, and buried the dust out of sight.” The old chief addressed the council saying: 
was necessary that this affair should be pro-| Mangombo, having now become his brother, |“ 1t means that Bula Matari knows the cus- 
ciety pony settled, for if it was unpunished it might| revealed to Stanley a trouble he was then in|toms of the Bangala. Ifa thief is known, he 
Edu. | be the precursor of other calamities ; and yet/and asked for assistance. He was chief of|may be held in bond until a restitution of the 
yand | war and bloodshed were foreign to the ob-|the upper district of Irebu, and some time|stolen property is made. Bula Matari has 
; [ jects of the Association, and would leave|before some of bis men had gone up the river|now got three prisoners, one of whom is my 
‘*“* Tbitter resentments behind them. He was|to trade for ivory. A sudden quarrel had|own grandson. He shall keep them, sell them 
visited by a neighboring chief named Ibaka, |arisen with the Bangala people, and 33 of the |or kill them—just as he may—unless his pro- 
to whom Stanley said: “ We are strangers in|people of Irebu had been slain. Of these 28|perty be returned to him. Bula Matari has 
E. Ibaka’s country. Ibaka gave us ground, for|belonged to his town, and five belonged to|acted like a brother. He was robbed. He 
hia. Jwhich he took much money. Our people|Lower Irebu. Some months after the mas-|went away for ten days; he came back to 
M.D. § were put into bis hands. Two of these peo-|sacre, Mpika, the adjoining chief, captured a|give us another opportunity. Now find the 
ay be I ple are not to be found. I want them. I can-|canoe of Bangala with eight men, whom be|goods you have stolen from him, or else he 
ard of I not do without them. They were free men. kept in revenge for the five men he had lost. |shall take his captives away and cut them up 
They had families. Those families will ask |Mangombo thought he was entitled toashare|in little pieces if he likes. I have spoken.” 

_ | me for them. Shall I show them empty |of the prisoners, as his losses had been much| The town criers were despatched in all 
Ohio, } hands? Blood must be shed for blood, or|the heavier; but Mpika refused, and an in-|directions; and one by one all the missing 
Baral money must pay for it. Gatula must pay or/testine war ensued, in which several men|articles were restored, and the captives set 

7 fight. Ibaka and the other chiefs must ad-|had already been killed and more wounded. |free ; and the old chief was heard to admonish 
—— | Vise Gatula which is best.” Finally, he appealed to Bula Matari, to save|the Bangala to leave the property of Bula 
thing,) On the 18th of Fifth month a conference of|them from mutual slaughter and bring about | Matari alone in future. 
in the | several chiefs was held. Ibaka first demanded | peace. (To be concluded.) 
onthly his fee, 120 brass rods—£3—for the legal ex-| Stanley undertook the task, and by reason- 

d res penses. The conditions were related and dis-|ing with the leaders on the impolicy of thus} It is he that hears Christ, the great Word 
imself | Cussed ; and on the 19th Gatula said he would| weakening their tribe, induced them to hold|of God, and does what He enjoins, what He 
1. He | Pay the fine. Ibaka was then commissioned |a counsel and submit the question in dispute|commands, and by his blessed gospel, recom- 
etings to inquire of Bula Matari (the stone-breaker|to his decision. After the judge’s fee had|mends, that is a wise builder, that bas found- 
ought }—a name given to Stanley from his road-|been duly paid, Mangombo stated the case,/ed bis house well and built with good ma- 
na building operations), as to the amount of com-|drawing a pathetic picture of the losses his|terials, and whose house will stand the last 
an 0 — he would demand. The next day,|town had sustained. The elders then sug-|shock and judgment. For which cause we 

; tanley replied that he must receive his fee|gested their ideas, and lastly Stanley gave|are often plain, close and earnest with people 
10th of [from Gatula before answering, since he had|his decision, that Mangombo was not entitled | to consider, that Christ came not to save them 
ged 74 Tadmitted that he would pay; which Ibaka,|to any of the prisoners captured by Mpika,|in, but from their sins; and that they that 
he 7h wondering where he had obtained this knowl-|and that he must “ give the pledge of peace,|think to discharge and release themselves of 
Salem edge of their law customs, said was quite/and bury the war.” his yoke and burden, his cross and exam- 

nght. The fee must be: One goat, five fowls,| “The council of elders applauded, and Man-|ple, and secure themselves; and compliment 
ton Co, jone Winchester rifle (belonging to one of the/gombo yielded to the general cry of peace,|Christ with his having done all for them 
‘, in his Imurdered men), twenty rolls of camwood|and gave the pledge demanded. My inter-|(while He bas wrought little or nothing in 
cone powder, one pot of palm oil, and two bunches|preters were instantly sent away to Central|them, nor they parted with anything for the 
octal of bananas. On the 21st the legal fee was lool to bring the pledges of peace. These|love of Him), will finally awake in a dreadful 
ur asye Paid. The next day the blood-money for the 





pledges were two pieces of unbleached do- surprise, at the sound of the last trumpet, 
mestic, one gourd of palm-vine, one keg ofjand at this sad and irrevocable sentence, 
damp gun-powder, and one broken musket)“ Depart from me ye workers of iniquity, I 
from each faction. Then four elders from|know you not.”— William Penn. 


murdered men’s families was fixed at 3000 
brass rods, and then will the odium of murder 
® removed, and peace and tranquillity re- 
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From “‘ The British Friend.” |tools, you that profess to offer the spiritual 
Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting. sacrifice. Peter also saith in bis general 
Dear Frienp:—The British Friend, for|epistle to the Church of Christ, “ Ye also, as 
9th month, contains a report of Yorkshire|lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, 
Quarterly Meeting, held last 7th month, in}an boly priesthood, to offer up spiritual sac- 
which a number of subjects are treated of,|rifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 
amongst which the fourth, fifth and sixth|1 Peter ii. 5. So every man and woman 
queries were under consideration, when one|must come to the Spirit of God in their own 
who has long been recorded a minister used |hearts if they offer up spiritual sacrifices ac- 
this language: “ He considered it was a mis-|ceptable to God by Jesus Christ. “For,” as 
take to wait for the frame of mind usually |Christ saith, “every sacrifice shall be salted 
supposed by us to be necessary before engag-|Wwith salt.” Mark ix. 49. Quotations can be 
ing in family prayer, as he thought vocal|furnished of a very extensive character, mak- 
family prayer should be an established prac-|ing a volume of themselves, to prove that 
tice and a religious obligation. We ought|Friends always felt it needful to “ watch 
on such occasions as family reading of the|unto prayer.” Ezekiel iii. 15, 16: “Then I 
Scriptures to be in the frame of mind which |came to them of the captivity of Tel-abib, 
conduces to prayer, and he could not doubt|tbat dwelt by the river Chebar, and I sat 
that in such exercises our Heavenly Father|where they sat, and remained there aston- 
would own and bless.” ished among them seven days. And it came 
It is not my wish to apologise for the dis-|to pass at the end of seven days, that the 
obedient. It is to be feared there are a con-|word of the Lord came unto me saying.” It 
siderable number of our members who, if| would appear that the prophet Ezekiel felt it 
they had been faithful and humble, would necessary to wait silently upon the Lord 
much more frequently be enabled to pray|seven days, for at verse 17 he continues: 
with and for their families, but I take ex-|“Son of man, I have made thee a watchman 
ception to both the spirit and letter of the unto the house of Isracl; therefore hear the 
speaker above alluded to. It is absolutely; word of my mouth, and give them warning 
needful that God shall work in the heart of from me.” It seems as though silent wait- 
man before he can pray acceptably; other-,ing on God, that the individual may be in- 
wise we shall be found making unauthorized structed what to do and what to leave un- 
prayers which are not of Divine origin, but done, is hard work to those who have given 
the fancies of the individual; and they will their minds to adesire for words. Let all be 
not reach the condition of those present. careful on one hand not to quench the Spirit, 
The Society of Friends has in times past and on the other not to utter words in public 
been careful to teach the true ground of all; without feeling the Lord’s anointing and 
prayer, whether it be silent prayer or prayer, moving to the service. Then those who hear 
in secret places, when none is near but God such offerings “ will report that God is in you 
only; or whether prayers are offered pub-,ofa truth.” 1 Cor. xiv. 25. 
licly in the family or congregation, all must) Robert Barclay, in his Apology, prop. 11, 
come from God, who is reverently to be chap. 11, says: “And since it is, and shall yet 
waited upon. The Holy Scriptures enjoin be more shown, that preaching and praying 
us to “ Watch unto prayer,” and they directly , without the Spirit is an offending of God, not 
and indirectly teach the ground of all true 4 waiting upon Him, and that praying and 
prayer; and our Lord once rebuked those preaching by the Spirit pre-supposes neces-| 
who thought they would be heard for their sarily a silent waiting, to feel the motions’ 
much speaking. and influence of the spirit to lead thereunto ; 
From the tone of the speaker's remarks, no and lastly, that in several of these places, | 
doubt, he knew well he was advocating that| Where praying is commanded, as Matt. xxvi. 
which the fathers of the Society of Friends, 41; Mark xiii. 33; Luke xxi. 36; 1 Pet. iv. 
at much labor, have shown to be wrong from,7; watching is specially prefixed as a pre-| 
Scripture and experience. They would say,|Vious preparation thereunto, we do well and | 
“I was moved to pray.” Isaac Penington certainly conclude that since waiting and| 
treats of prayer—see his works, 2d edition,| watching are so particularly commanded and 
vol. 2. Page 108 ends thus: “And it is a,recommended, and cannot be truly performed 
mighty thing to speak to God aright in|but in the inward silence of the mind from | 
prayer. Flesh must be silent before Him, men’s thoughts and imaginations, that silence 
and laid still, and in His presence, that the)!8,_ and must necessarily be, a special and’ 
pure spring may open, the pure breath principal part of God’s worship.” After the 
breathe, and the pure voice issue forth, for|family reading of the Scriptures, how sweet 
God heareth no sinners, but the voice of him|it is to be able to feel an impressive silence, 
that doth his will. This must every soul which should never be broken except when 
witness in his measure, as Christ witnessed |the call is felt to utter words whether of pro-' 
it in the fulness, and there is no serving God phecy, exhortation or prayer! It may safely 
aright, or performing any duty or ordinance be said that servants in Friends’ families, not! 
of worship to Him aright, but in a measure brought up as Friends, scem often very 
of the same life and spirit wherewith Christ clearly to understand the silence, and it is 
served Him.” well known they value attending the Scrip- 
In George Fox’s Journal, 3d edition, page| ture readings in the family, and regret any 
614, he writes under the head,“A distinc-|hindering thing; and this when silence is 


tion between the true offering and sacrifice|Most frequent after reading. How hollow 
and the false in the old and new covenant,” are words without life! There must be the 







































Society in the parts of our country which 
bave been the longest settled are somewhat 
different from those which prevail in the 
more recently settled parts to the westward, 
There, the young people in a general way, 
seem to depend more on their own exertions 
for their support, and look less to parents or 
friends for aid in establishing themselves jin 
business. This developes in them a self-reliant 
energy, which tends to make men and women 
of decided and valuable character. 
i 
being willing to encounter the difficulties and 


is usual at the E 
that it is not wise for them to postpone the 
enjoyment of the sweetness and comfort flow. 
ing from a happy union, till age has cooled 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Notes on a Visit to Ohio. 


The social condition of the members of our 


Expect. 
ng to make their own way in the world, and 


hardships inseparable from the effort, a larger 


proportion of them marry early in life, than 


» 


ast. They appear to feel 


the warmth of the affections, and the mind 
bas become filled with the cares of life. Ing 
recent visit to Ohio, I attended Stillwater 
Monthly Meeting, held on the 23rd of Ninth 
month, and a part of its business was the pro. 
posed marriages of four couples of young 
Friends. It bas been very interesting to me, 
when in the western States, to notice the in. 
fluence exerted in the affairs of life by the 
affectionate part of our nature—an influence 
which in some parts of our country is partly 
supplanted by devotion to literary culture, 
and still more by a luxurious and self-indul- 
gent manner of living. 

The stranger who attends Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, and makes his home at the Board. 
ing School close by, will be impressed with 
the great convenience of having this building 
so near to the meeting-house. It not only 
furnishes board and lodging to some 200 of 
those in attendance, but it gives an opportu 
nity for the social mingling of Friends from 
all parts of the Yearly Meeting, whereby 
friendships are formed or renewed, and mat. 
ters of mutual interest freely canvassed. The 
effect of this is to strengthen feelings of at 
tachment, and to make the widely separated 
portions of the Yearly Meeting realize that 
they are members of one body. The ever 
ings are closed in a manner similar to that 
which is practised when the school is in se 
sion, by a gathering into the collecting-room, 
where the superintendent reads a chapter d 
the Bible, which is followed by a time d 
silence before retiring to rest. Frequently, 
on these occasions, words of exhortation ot 
caution are uttered ; or the language of prais 
and adoration ascends. 

We returned homeward by way of Pitts 
burg. The latter rains bad kept the tieldsia 
a beautifully green condition ; and the brighl 
igreen lines, then a few inches high, of tht 
well-drilled wheat, were attractive to behold. 
‘But the streams were low, and the “ broad’ 
:Obio lost a part of its grandeur by the shrink 
‘age of its channel. Wide spaces on its mat 
igins of bare gravel and rock, where wate 
|usually flows, showed how noble a river it 
would be when filled from bank to bank. 

At Pittsburg we saw the point of juncture, 





which would be too long to copy. I extract preparation of the heart and the answer of 
the following: Again the Lord saith, “Thou|the tongue from the Lord. 
shalt not build an altar of hewn stone, for if] __ Thine truly, 

thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast pol-| Ninth month, 1885. = 
luted it.” Exodus xx, 25. Therefore havea} The fairest portrature of men is their own 
care of polluting the altar with your ownlactions. 






ANXIOUS. 












where the Allegheny flowing from the north 
jand the Monongahela draining the mountall 
regions of West Virginia and pouring 1 
waters northward, meet and mingle, and fora 
the Ohio. We were the more interested it 
‘this, as we had, a few days before, on th 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, passed over the 
fiat table-land of the top of the Allegheny 
Mountains ; noticed how we left behind the 
streams which flowed eastward to the Poto- 
pac and through it to the ocean, and then 
game upon those which were the outlet of the 
yet mountain meadows inclining towards the 
yest ; and, as we followed these on our western 
jurney and began to descend the mountains, 
found the ravines and gorges becoming deeper 
and deeper under the wearing action of the 
water, until we wound along the sides of the 
wildest of them all,—that through which 
fows the Cheat River, one of the largest of 
the tributaries of the Monongahela. After 
travelling hundreds of miles, to again meet 
with these waters at Pittsburg, seemed like 
greeting an old friend. 

One of the interesting things about Pitts- 
burg is the extensive introduction into its 
houses and factories, as a fuel, of the natural 
hydro-carbon gases, which are obtained in 
the vicinity by deep boring. From these gas- 
wells it issues under a very heavy pressure, 
varying from 100 to 300 lbs. per square inch. 
This pressure, which would make it unman- 
ageable in use, is reduced to about 8 lbs. to 
the square inch, and the gas in this condition 
is conveyed in large pipes, like ordinary burn- 
ing gas, to wherever it is needed. We were 
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and such others as may incline to join them 
in thus waiting in silent reverence on the 
Father of spirits. On the occasion at which 
we were present, there were gathered per- 
haps more than thirty persons,—a larger 
number than usual. Many of these were not 
members of our Society, but several of them 
were more or less convinced of the principles 
we hold, and were seeking after spiritual good. 
The opportunity was thought to be a solemn 
one, in which the blessed Head of the Church 
was felt to be present. 

We have often felt that, where members of 
our Society are living in isolated positions, it 
would be of advantage to themselves and 


families to hold their little meetings in this) 


way at regular hours. 
keeping alive of religious thoughtfulness, and 
would be bearing a testimony to their depend- 
ence on the Lord of all, and to the duty of 
worshipping Him. J. W. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
A Salutation of Love to the aged members of 
the religious Society of Friends. 

The ever-memorable declaration of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, before the close of his 
earthly pilgrimage, was, “1 am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought the good fight; I have 
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leave thee nor forsake thee,” “ Even unto old 
age lam He.” And “eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath in store 
for them tbat love Him.” 

These outward, visible creations, the work- 
mansbip of the great Architect, may still be 
pleasant to behold, still beautiful to us; our 
fellow-travellers through the vicissitudes of 
time be very dear; and our communion with 
them here, still precious and sweet; but, my 
dear aged fellow-pilgrims, let us ever bear in 
remembrance, that beyond this changing, 
transitory scene, are the faithful ones and 
wortbies who have gone before us; and there 
are the blessed and the glorious mansions, 


It would tend to the|and tbat eternal rest that remaineth for the 


| 


ransomed and redeemed children of our Father 
in Heaven. ie 2. 
Ohio, Tenth mo. 10th, 1885. 


A Brave Little Girl. 


Annie, and Ella, and Ida Dornbach tra- 
velled all the way from San Francisco to Bos- 
ton alone. Their mother was obliged to go 
to a hospital to have an operation performed, 


'which would be so severe that she might not 
recover, and she sent her children to their 


uncle and grandmother. A reporter of the 


' Boston Globe saw them soon after their arrival 


told that it now takes the place of coal or|finished my course; I have kept the faith: in the city, and we will let Annie tell her own 
other fuel in 3000 of the private houses in| Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of story as she told it to him. 


Pittsburg, that it is used in four-fifths of the|righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous | 


“O, yes,” she said, “I'll tell you about it. 


manufacturing establishments of that busy |Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to My name is Annie Dornbach, and I’m not 
city; and that it has lessened the consump-|me only, but to all those who love his appear- quite ten years old. Ella is seven and Ida’s 


tion of coal by at least 8,000 tons per day. 
We visited a manufacturing establishment 
where it was used. 
and free from dust. 
and no cinders. 


ing.” 
In a degree of the life and of the love of the 


Under each of the series of|and aged brethren and sisters in this land, ductor. 


\five. We left San Francisco on Thursday 
‘evening, the 13th. My mother was well 


Every thing was clean |ever blessed and unchangeable truth, my spirit enough to come down to the train and buy 
There was no coal about| bas, I trust, at this time, saluted my beloved our tickets, and put us in charge of the con- 


We came emigrant as far as Omaha, 


boilers in which steam was generated a pipe|and in all places where these may come—the and second-class from there to Boston.” 


was led, and there the gas burned from the|fathers and the mothers in our Israel, who! 
beginning to the end of the year, without|have been enabled and made willing, in their) 
further attention than a partial shutting off|measure, and in their day and time, “to fill that lasted us nearly all the way. 


“ How did you get your meals?” 
“O, mamma gave us a basket of lunch, and 
I only 


of the supply, when less steam was needed.|up that which is behind, of the sufferings of had to buy the loaves of bread and some cof- 


The saving of labor is enormous. 


We were|Christ for his body’s sake which is his fee and milk. What was in the lunch basket? 
told that in one large steel manufacturing|church;” having had to pass through the Let me see. 


A loaf of cake, a sheet of bis- 


works, the introduction of the gas enabled it|fiery trials, the multiplied provings, which cuit, some crackers, a can of pickles, three 
have overtaken this once highly favored peo-' glasses of jelly, a can of butter, tomatoes, ap- 


to dispense with 290 men, who had been em- 
ployed in handling the coal and ashes, and 
feeding the fires ; and that it had thus effected 
an annual saving of $200,000. 

At the house of the kind friend with whom 


we stayed in Allegheny City (a suburb of|be known who would stand for the truth, and/ 


Pittsburg), no other fuel was used. In the 
parlor was an ordinary grate, filled with frag- 
ments of firebrick which had been dipped in 
lime to give them a-white and clean appear- 
ance. The day was cool, the gas was turned 
on to a pipe which ran at the back of the 
grate, and a match applied, and soon the 
white lumps seemed changed into a glowing 
bed of coals, diffusing a grateful warmth 
through the room. Similar arrangements 
were provided for the cooking range, and for 
the heating furnace in the cellar. Nowhere 
could be seen, either wood or coal, cinders, 
ashes, dust or dirt. For the labor of carrying 
fuel, building fires, removing ashes, &c., was 
substituted the simple turning of a spigot and 
striking a match. It is no marvel that house- 
keepers are delighted with natural gas. The 
price also seemed to me very moderate,—at 
present 10 cents per 1000 cubic feet. 

The friend at whose house we tarried, 


ple, because of their departures from the faith 
and the faithfulness of their fathers. 

May not our holy Head have permitted 
these dispensations of proving, that it might 


in the truth, even though they stand alone ; 
and who should be kept in the patience and 
in the faith once delivered to the saints? 
Yet now are they permitted, in some de- 
gree, to witness the opening of the seals, the 
beginnings of the return of his people as from 
their captivity to their own land, the gather- 
ing again together of the outcasts of Israel, 
the rebuilding of the waste places in the walls 
of our Zion ; and the restoration, in its ancient 
beauty and glory, of his holy and spiritual 
house in that new and heavenly Jerusalem, 
“ which cometh down from God out of Heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” 
But now must they soon be offered, and the 
time of their departure is at hand. Happy 
will it be for us, if, through divine favor, we 
may be enabled also to say, “I have fought 
the good fight; I bave finished my course; I 
have kept the faith.” For then, indeed, ours 
will be the present consolations, and the un- 


having no regularly established meeting of|ending joys of God’s salvation. 


Friends which he can attend, sits down in his 


parlor on First and Fifth-days, with his family |Arm—Him who hath promised “I will never 


May we still lean upon the everlasting 


ples, bananas, and (with a merry laugh) a 
|bologna sausage.” 

| “You had some money with you?” 

| Yes, $2.50 sewed up in a bag.” 

“And there was a little boy on the train,” 
continued Annie, only six years old, who 
came all alone from some country town—l 
|do not remember where—to New York. He 
'was as smart as a man, and the conductor 
fell quite in love with him, and said he hated 
‘to let him go. The passengers were real 
;kind, and when they bought any fruit they 
always gave us some. They helped us with 
our baggage, too.” 

“How much baggage did you have ?” 

“A blanket in a shawl-strap, that’s one 
bundle; the lunch-basket, that’s two; and 
|two satchels, that's four altogether. We had 
a trunk, too. I only had to have it checked 
once, at Council Bluffs; it came from there 
through to Boston. It was awfully bot in 
the afternoons, and we slept most of the time, 
so we wouldn’t feel the heat. We saw lots 
of deer from the cars, and some prairie-dogs, 
too. Ida was sick for the first two or three 
days, but she wasn’t very sick, and soon got 
over it.” 

“ Were you at all frightened on the trip?” 

“No, sir; not at all. We had a letter of 
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introduction to the conductors from a gentle- 
man in San Francisco. Here it is: 
“San Francisco, Aug. 12, 1885. 

“Agents and Conductors, San Francisco to 
Boston—Gentlemen: This letter will be band- 
ed to you by little Annie Dornbach, who is 
en route to Boston with her little sister and 
brother. I ask that you take particular 
pains to see that these children are well cared 
for on the train, and see they are properly 
cared for at all transfers that may be made. 
Remember that ‘bread cast upon the waters 
will return after many days.’ 

“Yours truly, 
“D. W. Hircucock, G. W. P. A., 
“Central Pacific Rallroad.” 

“You see,” said Annie, “he says my little 
sister and brother. He thought that Ida 
was a boy. I bad another letter, too, from 
Mrs. E. Alden, of San Francisco, to band to 
a policeman or any one else if we should get 
lost.” 

* How did you arrange at night?” 

“Well, mamma bought three little mat- 
tresses for us before we left. They were 
filled with hay, and cost about four bits 
apiece. They were about as large as the 
pillow we had. I used to pull out the seats 
and lay them down beside cach other, and 
cover them with a blanket, a sheet, and a 
spread. We’d all get in between the sheet 
and the blanket. We left our mattresses at 
Omaha, where we changed to a second-class 
car. After that I’d put the pillow mamma 
had given me on a seat for Ella, and I'd sit 
up and let Ida lay ber head on my lap. I'd 
fall asleep for two or three minutes, now and 
then, but I was awake most of the time. 
We didn’t go to New York; we came by 
Albany and reached here last Friday. There 
was nobody at the depot, because my uncle 
was looking for us at another depot. But 
he’d told the baggage-master if we came to 
keep us till he came back; so we were all 
right.”—Christian Advocate. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


A Prediction. 


The following remarkable prediction was 
uttered by Joseph Hoag, in Starksboro Month- 
ly Meeting, Vt., more than fifty years since, 
and some time after the division in 1827. It 
is here given as it is still pretty clearly recol- 
lected; and is the same in substance as the 
record of it in his journal. 

After a weighty communication, in which 
allusion was made to the various close trials 
and deep provings through which the Society 
of Friends have been called to pass, on ac- 
count of the many departures from the prin- 
ciples and practices, the faith and the faith- 
fulness of their forefathers in the truth, he 
closed with these words : 

“We shall have to pass through greater 
trials than any through which we have had 
to pass. We shall be tried to a hair’s breadth. 
We shall be brayed as in a mortar, and sifted 
as from sieve to sieve. It will go from the 
heads of the tribes down to the very rear 
ranks. I may not live to seeit, but there are 
those of you present who hear me that will. 
I have seen it in that light that never de- 
ceived me; and friends, it will come. And if 
you please you may pen it down.” 

While he was speaking tears were coursing 
down his cheeks. It made an indelible im- 
pression upon all who heard him. Es. Z. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THY BIRTH-DAY. 


O, ceaseless fretting of the years, 
Mid skies of blue 
And skies of grey; 

Your fuller tide awakes our fears, 
And wears our 
Little bark away! 


Ye lift and drift our vessel on! 
God knows the whither 
And the where. 

Suffice it if ’mid calm and storm 
We feel the brooding 
Of His care. 


We see the wrecks of other lives 
hat, to our vision, 
Sailed with pride, 
With fuller sails and fairer skies, 
Borne past us 
While we calmly glide! 


What storm came o’er that sea of blue 
To scatter near 
And then, afar, 

These fragments of our gallant ships, 
So firmly launched 
From sandy bar? 


O, we may never, never know: 
Some wave’s unreckoned 
Might may bear 

Against our strongest vessel’s length, 
The blow so freighted 
With despair; 


And over all our hopes and fears, 
he glimmering billows 
Langh and play. 
These rolling years with sunlight crowned, 
Do mock the storms 
Of yesterday ! 


But bring they joy or bring they woe 
Upon their waves 
So wild and free, 

O, cast the anchor of our faith 
Beyond the fretting 
Of the sea. 


Selected. 
BUILDING ON THE SAND. 


Tis well to woo, ’tis well to wed, 
For so the world hath done 

Since myrtles grew and roses blew, 
And morning brought the sun. 

But have a care, ye young and fair, 
Re sure ye pledge with truth ; 

Be certain that your love will wear 
Beyond the days of youth ! 

For if you give not heart for heart, 
As well as hand for hand, 

You'll find you’ve played the unwise part, 
And “ built upon the sand.” 


’Tis well to save, ’tis well to have 
A goodly store of gold, 

And hold enough of shining stuff ; 
For charity is cold. 

But place not all your hope and trust 
In what the deep mine brings, 

We cannot live on yellow dust 
Unmixed with purer things; 

And he who piles up wealth alone 
Will often have to stand 

Beside his coffer chest, and own 
’Tis “built upon the sand.” 


’Tis good to speak in kindly guise 
And soothe where’er we can; 
Fair speech should bind the human mind, 
And love link man to man. 
But stop not at the gentle words; 
Let deeds with language dwell ; 
The one who pities starving birds 
Should scatter crumbs as well; 
The mercy that is warm and true 
Must lend a helping hand, 
For those that talk, yet fail to do, 
But “ build upon the sand.” 
—Eliza Cook. 


Selected. _ 
A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 

When summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty fades away. 


How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst; 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel shining 

To light the gloom of autumn’s moldering halls ; 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 

Where o’er the rocks her withered garland falls, 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands, waning 
Beneath soft clouds, along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams, through their fringes raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crispéd leaves and flowers 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarn alleys blown. 


Beside the brook, and on the umbered meadow 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow, 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 


Upon those soft-fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover loth to say farewell ; 

Or with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart, his drowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet wandering thought that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 


The scentless flowers, in the warm sunlight dreaming, 
Forget to breathe their fulness of delight ; 

And thro’ the trancéd woods soft airs are streaming, 
Still as the dewfall of the summer night. 


So, in my heart, a sweet, unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in ocean’s hollow shell, 
Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 
Yet finds no words its mystic charm to tell. 
— Household Book of Poetry. 


Chinamen in Canton and San Francisco. 


The notes of his tour round the world, 
published by George Pitt in The British 
Friend, contains a large amount of informa- 


tion in a condensed shape. They are too ex- 
tensive to republish entire, but from them 
we extract the following description of the 
people of China: 

From Hong Kong, George Pitt and wife 
went to Canton, “ a real representative Chi- 
nese city, with a population of nearly two 
millions, and but few Europeans, so that we 
could fairly see the Chinese as they are. We 
started by the night boat, 6 Pp. M.,a very large 
flat-bottomed American steamer, worked by 
an American firm, for Canton, about 100 
miles up the Canton and Pearl rivers. There 
was much cargo, and 700 passengers, chiefly 
natives, among whom we walked, as they 
lay on the floor on beds or mats; some 200 
smoking opium, but saw no bad cases. At 
Whampoa, a town about half way, we waited 
till daylight, as the Pearl river, which is of 
an amber color, begins there, and is very 
shallow and dangerous; besides which, the 
French war had caused them to stnd the 
river with sunken torpedoes, in case of inva- 
sion, and there was but a narrow pass left 
for their own ships. 

“We noticed several tall pagodas or tow- 
ers, with many stories and terraces, some cov- 
ered with evergreens; and also the fertility 
and high cultivation of every available yard 
of ground. We arrived at 10 a. m., and saw 
a novel sight indeed—a quarter million of 
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ple living in small row-boats, called sam- 

ns (larger onés are called junks). Whole 
fymilies—father, mother and children—eat, 
drink, cook and sleep in a small boat, 12 to 20 
fet long and 4 to5 feet across the bow. One 
od is covered with a balf-round bamboo, or 
jght roof, partly fitted inside with shelves, 
iisplaying well-cleaned cooking utensils. The 
dildren row; the mother rows, often with a 
aby tied to her back, and if the little ones 
sre in the way they are tucked under the 
gats. They are so clean in all parts, you 
night eat off their boards. 
these boats is prodigious; on the main river, 
up the creeks and canals, they swarm like 
bees, and are packed like berrings. 

“We landed, and found the city proper 
was enclosed within walls, 30 feet high and 
20 feet thick, but outside the city the popula- 
tion is as dense as within, and we never saw 
any place so densely packed before, or so dif- 



















bearings. I had been in hundreds of foreign 
cities, unable to speak a native word, and 
without a guide could always readily map 
out its quarters and find my way about with- 
out a thought of losing myself, or without 
lan or directions, but I own to being fairly 
Suton here for once. We strolled into town 
for an hour, and found the streets and cross 
streets very numerous and very narrow—in 
fact, a series of paved passages, there being 
no wheeled traffic; every passage filled with 
shops, and like every other shop and passage; 
and every shop with a long, narrow, bright 
signboard suspended in front over the path, 
in gold Chinese letters. These passages 
seemed to have no end; if you tried a dozen 
it was the same; you could not see over the 
houses, nor get to any square or open space, 
and no one spoke English, nor could we find 
the passage we came by. But one thing we 
can aver, that though we were strangers in 
a dense crowd, that stared much at us (yet 
not offensively), we felt not the slightest fear. 
The poor Chinese are not savages, but mild, 
kind and courteous as any European people, 
and we felt as safe among them as in Lon- 
don. To emerge from our dilemma I got 
out my compass, studied the position of the 
river, and made for it, and soon reached it 
again, kept along its banks, and, crossing a 
creek, found we were on the Island of Sha- 
min, the English quarters, where we met our 
captain and and an English first-class party, 
just starting in a long line of sedans up to 
the city. Lady Brassey and English travel- 
lers report you are not allowed to walk into 
the city, but must be carried, which, like 
many similar things, are fictions. We en- 
gaged a guide, a sort of mandarin, who spoke 
a little English, and obtained a passport (a 
great curiosity) from the English consul, and 
then we started off for an eight hours’ walk- 
ing exploration of the strange city, during 
which time we never saw an English person. 
We went into the opium-smoking saloons 
and into a restaurant, having tiffen, or lunch 
ala Chinese. There was the inevitable tea, 
without milk or sugar, unworthy the name 
—a sort of homeopathic tea. There was 
boiled rice, boiled fowl cut up in little squares, 
and one or two kinds of pickles, with chop- 
sticks to eat with in place of knives and forks. 
We found them not very handy. It was a 
grand place, and the charge for three of us 
was under a shilling. 
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cruel or savage people. Their shops are well 
stocked, and models of neatness, cleanliness 
and order; their goods are carefully wrapped 
in parcels, and labelled with the utmost 
method, or kept in glass cases, and they can 
find the smallest thing wanted in a moment. 
They will not make two prices; one price 
only is their rule. I tried them several times, 
and they immediately put the article away. 

“Tt is a libel to call them dirty; their per- 
sons, clothing, streets and houses are clean 
and well kept. The poor huddle together 
very much, and so they do in London. 

“Their original and ruling character is 
caution and reserve, and their long-acquired 
habit of minding their own business bas be- 
got a timidity of strangers, a jealousy even. 
So they are strongly conservative and satis- 
fied with their own simple ways, lest foreign- 
ers, in introducing their Western and civi- 
lized customs, should also introduce quarrels 
and try to conquer them. They are right, 
too! The present shameful French war to 
wit. The English, too, in 1839, because they 
refused to take our opium, on account of its 
dreadful and demoralizing effect on their peo- 
ple, made war with them, and with our civi- 
jtized engines of destruction overcame them, 
and made them pay five million pounds and 
cede valuable territory. 

“Nevertheless, the enormous sums 
money they take of us for their tea will be 
golden salve to open their eyes and cure 
‘their antipathy, timidity and conservatism, 
and to overcome their prejudice against us, 
so that railways and roads and factories will 
be tolerated and welcomed, and I trust we 
shall cease to poison them with our opium, 
and shall behave like Christians to them. 

“There are about 30,000 Chinese in ‘ Fris- 
co,’ who live together in one quarter, and in 
a good part of the town—perhaps half a mile 
isquare—called China Town. Their shops 
‘(and in the front they are mostly shops) are 
well stocked, lively and clean. The preju- 
dice against them, and the cruel and shame- 
iful things said about them by many of the 
Americans, made me anxious to go day by 
'day amongst them and watch their move- 
| ments, both in the open squares and front 
streets, as well as in their courts and back 
‘streets, and we could not detect the slightest 
fault or irregularity. 

“Generally well dressed, invariably clean, 
never drunk, or quarrelling, or loitering. 
Doubtless there are a few opium dens (I vis- 
ited them in 1875, when there), but for every 
one I believe there are fifty Yankee liquor 
dens in ‘ Frisco,’ with which, for vicious de- 
gradation, Chinese opium saloons would fa- 
vorably compare. Being outcasts, they flock 
together as a community; and being poor, 
they huddle together for economy's sake; 
but these things are not vices. 

“ The intense hatred and bitterness towards 
them is not really because of their vices, but 
because of their virtues. They are patient, 
docile, industrious, clean; they make excel- 
lent domestic servants, and splendid cooks 
and laundresses; but this is the offensive 
point—they work too cheap. People would 
forgive all their other weaknesses and sins, 
but to work cheaper than they care to do is 
the unpardonable sin; that touches their in- 
terests. Chinese are so moderate they can 
live so much cheaper than the Americans, 
and therefore can work for less, and soon 





“The Chinese are a strange, but not a!save a little fortune into the bargain. 
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“To square matters, then, why don’t they 
pay them full wages, the same as others? 
That would not suit, so they infamously vil- 
ify and abusethem. When they want labor- 
ers to make a railway or other bard work, 
or when they want a good domestic servant 
at a cheap rate, they are glad to get the Chi- 
nese, and be quietly thankful ; but when they 
don’t require them, they abuse them. How 
selfish is human nature.” 





For “* The Friend.”’ 
Circular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the 4th of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
responding Committee would press upon 
Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import- 
ance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their 
report seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address John 8. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 

CHARLES Ruoaps, 
JAMES WHITALL, 
Joun W. Bippte, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., 10th month, 1885. 


QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during the past year ? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year ? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
in good clear type, and on fair paper, if so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to sup- 
ply those within its limits who are not duly furnished 
with the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our religious Society, capable 
of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to 
purchase it ? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 

acini 

“T am more and more convinced the longer 
I live, that the quiet habitation, inwardness 
of spirit before the Lord, is a place of safety, 
and furnishes silent and more effectual re- 
buke to the chaffy, active spirit of man, than 
much controversy.” 





An effort made for the happiness of others 
lifts us above ourselves.— Lydia M. Child. 
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Natural History, Science, &. 


Increase of Temperature in Tunnels.—In tun- 
nels penetrating deep into mountain masses, 
there is an increase of temperature corres- 
ponding to that found in sinking deep shafts. 
In the Mont Cenis tunnel the temperature 
rose to 85° Fabr. In very deep tunnels the 
heat may become so great that it will be im- 
possible for men to work in them without 
risk of life. It has been calculated that a 
projected tunnel under Mont Blane would 
have to be made through rock heated to 
more than 120°, which man could not long 
endure. 

Peat-Smoke as an Antiseptic—The High- 
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eyes, prominent ears and soft, gray fur,|goods; among them many bits of paper, 
with which the tail also is clothed: so that|quantity of raisins, a box of matches, some 
it more nearly resembles a squirrel than ajcandle-ends, gnawed postage-stamps, and a 
rat. It haunts houses and camps near thejlot of odds and ends. Nothing seems to 
bills. It bas a peculiar habit, when carrying|come amiss, and they are particularly fasci- 
away food for its own use, of bringing other|nated by anything that glitters; often carry- 
articles, as if in exchange for what it takes./ing off knives, spoons, watches and silver, 
The writer of the account in The Popular|and hiding them effectually. 
Science Monthly says: “They are ‘good providers, and in the 
“A few incidents, which came under my /fall build their nests and fill them with stores 
own observation, will illustrate this charac-|of eatables, the result of persevering foraging 
teristic. Some men, passing through the|expeditions for their families, before winter 
country, camped in a deserted cabin, and be-|is on them. Under a large cotton-wood tree, 
fore wrapping themselves in their blankets|on a side hill, partly underneath a fallen 
for the night, they placed their bread for|trunk, a party of us found a mountain-rat’s 
breakfast in a pan near the fire. On rising,|nest. It was built up nearly two feet in 


land crofters, who live in huts impregnated |to their dismay, not a crumb of bread was 
with peat-smoke, often pungent enough to left in the pan, but it was filled with old 
make the eyes and nostrils smart, are yet’ scraps of jeather, chips, bones, mouldy beans, 
comparatively free from lung diseases. Their jrags, &c. Searching, they found, high up on 
rooms are warmed by a peat-fire, kept burn-'a partly broken shelf, in an old tin can, their 
ing in the middle of the floor, and there is no | bread packed away with o!d bacon rinds, 
escape for the smoke except by an opening in bones, rags and other trash. 


height, the top sloped on all sides to shed 
rain orsnow. ‘Tearing it to pieces, we found 
it was built closely of grass, moss, chips, 
bones, and many leaves of the cactus (which 
grows plentifully among the rocks). How 
they could cut off and convey this thorn 
stuff, working it up with the other material, 


the roof. This immunity is due to the pre- 
sence in the smoke of creosote, tar, &c., which 
compensate for the impurity of the air. 
Nebule.—T here are known to astronomers 
about 7,000 cloud-like forms in the sky visible 
in telescopes. Many of these are so faint as 
scarcely to be seen in the largest glasses, and 
probably balf of them would not be noticed 
at all by an unskilled observer. They are 
mostly irregular in outline, though some are 
nearly circular, some oval, a few are ring- 
shaped, and others have other curious sym- 
metrical forms. The two Herschels, who 
discovered and catalogued the most of them, 
were doubtful as to their structure and pur- 
pose. But there being many well-defined 


clusters of little stars, and these seeming to 


merge by insensible gradations into the ne- 
bul, it came to be an accepted article of be- 
lief that if telescopic power could be suffi- 
ciently increased, they would all be found to 
be composed of stars crowded together. Sir 
William Herschel had an idea that they were 
“island universes,” collections of stars, simi- 
lar to the lucid stars we see continually about 
us, only vastly farther away, and separated 
from our stellar system by a gap of empty 
space. 

The spectroscope, however, destroyed this 
enticing theory. It had hardly been put in 
working operation when the telescope, with 
spectroscopic attachment, was pointed to 
some of the brighter nebula, and the bright 
lines manifested gave unmistakable evidence 
of gasvous composition in the case of many of 
them. Some showed solid matter, and in all 
the nebule which the recent increase of tele- 
scopic magnitude bas resolved, none of those 
are in the list which the spectroscope pro- 
nounced gaseous. So we must conclude that 
many of these nebule are masses of glowing 
gas, while others are collections of stars 
either very much crowded or immensely re- 
mote.—J. Sharpless, in Public Ledger. 

Material for Paper.—Paper is made in 
France from bop vines, and it is claimed that 
the fibre secured is the best substitute for 
rags yet obtained, as it possesses great length, 
strength, flexibility and delicacy. 

The Trading-Rat.—The 
Monthly gives a description of this interest- 
ing rodent, which is a dweller in the Rocky 
Mountains. It is known also as the Moun- 
tain rat. It is much larger and stronger 
than our ordinary rat, with bright black 


“In the house of one of my neighbors|in the close covering, is hard to understand, 
these mischiefs carried away a lot of Indian|Away down, running in almost under the 


or corn-meal, and in the meal-box deposited |log, so well built around, out of the reach of 
a quantity of bird-shot, which, mixed with|/any possible moisture or cold, a clever little 


Popular Science | 


the remaining meal, caused the housekeeper 
great dissatisfaction, In the same house a 
trunk was accidentally left open one night; 
in the morning a quantity of rice, bits of dried 
fruits and some oats were found mixed with 
loose coral beads and other small trinkets. 
It was an exercise of patience to separate. 
the articles, as may be readily imagined. 
“With these traders exchange is no rob- 
bery, and distance small hindrance. They | 
travel from their homes, and go from house 
to house from loft to cellar, and through liv-: 
ing-rooms (noiseless when acting as porters), | 
with great speed and impartiality. A sheep-; 
herder, returning to his camp from town, 
thirty miles away, brought home a fine, new 
hat. Placing the box on bis table, he went 
away for the night. Returning, be found the 





box had been entered, the crown of the hat 
eaten entirely round, and the box then filled | 
with meal, flannel rags, remains of food, | 
wheat and dried fruits. There was a sudden | 
forced abandonment of that squatter’s claim. | 
| “Some ranchmen were gone haying for) 
several days, camping away from bome.}) 
After their return they soon found that their} 


quarters had not been unoccupied during} 


their absence. A nest, composed of wool} 
and rags, filled the flour-sieve left upon a} 
shelf; next beside the sieve stood the coffee-| 
box. In it had been left about a pound of| 
good coffee. Now the box was filled to the 
top, mixed with the coffee, mouldy crusts, | 
bones and rinds that bad been scattered about 
the place. “When I threw it all out,” said 
the man who was telling me, “ provoked as I 
was, I could not help noticing how prettily 
the nest was made up of the gnawings of an 
old blue army overcoat, red-flannel shirt, and 
|many white rags, put together so nicely and 
made so soft within.” This morning, going 





to the store-house for a lamp-chimney, | 
found an ordinary glass chimney packed close 
with straw, grains of rice, oats, wheat, a few 
beans and chips. 

“The mischief these rats can do in a single 
\night is almost incredible. One, getting into 
a lady’s room, stripped her house-plants of 


levery leaf and blossom, and hid himself be- 


hind the wardrobe, where he was found next 
day, with a most singular accumulation of 


bed of wool was found, made for the young 
rats. To reach this nest in the rat’s house, 
there was quite a long, circuitous passage, 
entrance close to the ground, on the south 
side, a little den or hole to crawl through. 
Ina little heap outside, not yet carried in 
among their provisions, but lying close by, 
we found more than a quart of fine, fresh- 
looking potatoes, brought from our own gar- 
den; and it is an unsolved mystery how the 
potatoes were taken there with not a scratch 
or mark upon them, or the skin bruised or 
broken. The garden was a hundred feet 
away, considerably lower down, and a stream 
of water to be crossed to reach it.” 


Items. 


—Separation of Church and State in England.— 
This question is exciting considerable attention at 
the present time, and forms a subject of discussion 
in the English papers and among politicians in that 
country. Some of the clergy appear to fear that the 
legal disestablishment of the Church of England 
would be an injury to the cause of morality and re 
ligion. Many persons, however, think that suchs 
step would not only relieve dissenters from an un 
just burthen, but would promote the religious im 
terests of the Church itself. Gladstone thinks the 
current of public opinion is setting towards diset 
tablishment, and that the Church is able to stand 
alone without State support. It is thought the quer 
tion will be introduced into the next Parliament. 


—French Interference with South Sea Missions.— 
The London Missionary Society has had a mission 
in operation for some time on Maré, one of the 
Loyalty Islands, near New Caledonia. Recently the 
French authorities forbid the agent of the London 
Society to retain charge of the schools and chapels 
or to superintend the work of the native pastom 
In consequence of this, he gave into the hands of 
the natives all that had belonged to the Londo 
Society, and the native churches and pastors, about 
fifteen in number, are now wholly independent of 
aid or supervision from without. They have entered 
upon this plan of self-direction and support with 
enthusiasm. 


—Raffling.—In a pleasant description of a charity 
“ Bazaar” on the grounds of Warwick Castle, Eng: 
land, M. J. Preston in the S. S. 7imes, mentions that 
one of their company made a purchase in a booth, 
where she was waited upon by a fine-looking womaa, 
plainly dressed in black, who, it was afterwards 
found, was the Countess of Warwick. After she 
had delivered the purchased package, the following 
conversation took place: “ Let me sell you a ticke 
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or two for a raffle which is to come off shortly,—a|ject of her concern to visit oe 
tty picture which it may be worth your while to}other Quarterly Meetings, expressed inability on 
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in this and 


make a venture for,’ she went on to say, with ajthe part of her Monthly Meeting to share the re- 


post persuasive smile. 


sponsibility of the concern; and, at the same time, 


J—— met her pleasant entreaty with a courteous |some unwillingness to stand in the way of her doing 
declinature on the score that she was a traveller,|what she felt called to undertake. 


gen then on her way to the Continent. 


“To some Friends it seemed as though it would 


“Ah!” persisted the lady coaxingly, “it will be}have been wiser to have waited until the meeting 
easy thing to carry it over seas with you, suppos-|had been able to share the responsibility of the ser- 
ing you to be the fortunate winner of the picture ;|vice, or had possessed the moral courage of a true 
for, of course, I know you to bean American. And|perception of duty, and declined granting a minute. 


yould it not be a pleasant reminder to you, in your 
new country, of our old castle here?” 


Such pressure being brought to bear upon our/grave 


his new feature in liberation places the Monthly 
Meetings where the minute may be presented, in 
ifficulties as to their duty in the matter, 


American, she felt called upon, not to seem un-|which it is important should not be lightly con- 
acious, to explain why she declined to take the|sidered.” 


tickets. 


A Conference was held on the Yearly Meeting’s 
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present, they are a result of our Saviour's 
gracious power; and that in such cases there 
is a real reception of Jesus in the heart ; even 
though there may be an intellectual misap- 
prehension in regard to Him. 

The latter quotes from the writings of John 
Wesley, who defines saving faith to be “such 
a divine conviction of God, and the things of 
God, as even in its infant state enables every 
one that possesses it to ‘fear God and work 
righteousness.’ And whosoever in every na- 
tion believes thus far, the apostle declares, is 
‘accepted of Him.’” In one of his sermons, he 
refers to some who assert that there can be 
no salvation without “clear conceptions of 


“In my country, many people object to raffling action about Home Missions, in reference to which! the capital doctrines” of the Gospel ; and says, 
for religious or charitable purposes; and I havelit is remarked that some Friends “felt there were) « J dare in nowise affirm this ; I do not believe 
known frequently of considerable sums being refused |dangers in the introduction of the stipendiary ele-|..5, «7 1, Raia Si Se eS ale . 

; ; , : “eaters mem ; \it. I know that it is said, ‘ without holi- 
which were the proceeds of raffles, lotteries, and|ment in religious work, even under the most modest! le caeee Alene ld . en 
even charity balls. You will allow me to say that a and strictest supervision ; they seemed "€88 NO Man shall see the Lord; | but I dare 
Ihappen to share this prejudice, as you may term |to think that though fora while it might be guarded, | NOt add, ‘or without clear ideas. =e 
it, of my country people.” it would imperceptibly grow and expand until, as} We have been interested in noticing the 

“How much you surprise me!” said the lady with | history has so often shown in other matters, a sys-) near approximation to the views of Friends, 
unaffected interest. ‘‘ How, then, do you ever realize|tem might be established of setting apart an order! which the articles referred to exbibit. The 
anything at your charity bazaars? Why, if we gave |of men and maintaining them for the religious work) poot ¢f all practical religion is the work of 
up our raffling system, our bric-@-brac and all such |of the Church.” The writer of the notice adds that| Saat Oa a MN Scat 9 , sc 

oie ; : eg | the Spirit of Christ in the heart. Our blessed 

retty trash would go a-begging for purchasers! It|the little seed fenced about to-day, will in proba-|Q 9. FO’ I I 
is the excitement of the raffle that stimulates our | bility grow, and its fruit may be a complete revolu-| Saviour said, “Behold, I stand at the door 
buyers.” tion of method—in fact an assimilation in all but 2nd knock, If any man open to me, I will 
“On the contrary,” said J——, “ we find that we|name to the methods of other churches. |come in and sup with him, and he with me.” 
take in more money since we have abandoned this| In reference to the same subject, another writer, Where Christ is admitted into the heart, as 
way of making it.” (Samuel D. Benstead) in the same number of The g judge, guide and ruler; and the individual 

“And you really think it wrong?” persisted the) British Friend, states that it was apparent at the abides under his government, then all the 
lady eagerly,—“ wrong to raffle when the aim is so| Conference that these Home Missions were not con- fruits which accompany a change of heart 
good a one?” ducted after the manner of Friends, but were more ‘7 4)'S il 7 p , > wet “tts : 

“ Yes, we object to the principle involved; and |nearly allied to the Methodists or Brethren. He and full salvation will follow. It is a cheer- 
we really think the gain is all on our side. Let me|expresses his gratitude that the larger proportion of ing reflection that He bas thus visited man- 
give you one instance. In the city in which I live,|the meeting was in favor of the “good old way;”, kind in order for their redemption from sin, 
a year ago the proceeds of a charity ball were di-|and entreats “Friends not to be too much discour- from the very beginning of the world; for, 
vided among four of the city hospitals. The one in|aged, but to stand firm.” |as the apostle says of the patriarchs of old, 


which my church is specially interested courteously Sedtenn Views Matt . a 1th thaer ¢ ° f th iritual Rock 
: : : _ early Meeting.— At this meeting, they all drank of that spiritua ock that 
ee ee 7 = ~ which commenced on the 29th of Ninth month,' followed them, and that Rock was Christ.” 
a heumend een ~ 7 t + th re oak ns 0"! Robert W. Douglas was liberated to pay a religious No less true is it, that his gracious visita- 
Se atade Pars Was Sent fo the trustees, 1 ac-| visit to the Yearly Meetings of Dublin and London, | ;; s offered to all kind at the present 
nowledgment of their adherence to what the donor| a nq to some of the mecti the Continent. Tt tions are offered to all mankind at the presen 
: © Oe eee gS Oo ene one. 3© time, even to those who know nothing of his 


thought was their right action.” * : ag 

‘ > 4 minute adopted by the Representative Meeting in ‘ j 

“And yet,” the lady replied, “you have no Es-| -oforence aa asda aaa a senevel A pro-| appearance in the flesh in the prepared body 
“ “> ae . i 


tablished Church, a overnment help for your) jocal to join in the establishment of an “ American) at Jerusalem of old ; for the same apostle de- 
—s ra oe 4d : ee ee \Foreign Mission Association,” to be composed of clares, “The grace of God » bich bringeth sal- 
ieteh taker : Y\five members from each Yearly Meeting, was re-| vation, hath appeared unto all men.” It was 

, ferred to a committee to report upon next year.|jn the universal love of the Father to man- 




































—Methodist Testimony. — Bishop Foster of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, enumerates as among 
the greatest dangers of the church: “ Assimilation 
to the world, neglect of the poor, substitution of the 


|The statistical reports give the whole number of 
jmembers of the Yearly Meeting as 19,367. The 
|Report from Earlham College stated the number in 
attendance last year as 189. The trustees of White’s 


/kind, that He sent his Son into the world ; 


and the benefits of his coming and sufferings 
are not restricted to those who have the his- 


form for the fact of godliness, abandonment of dis-| Indiana Institute reported 71 children in the school, torical account thereof. 


cipline, a hireling ministry, an impure gospel, which, 
summed up, is a fashionable church.” 


—The Christian Advocate, in answer to a query as 
to the meaning of the expression in the Methodist 
General Rules: “Softness, and needless self-indul- 
gence,” makes this reply. “ Living an effeminate, 
indolent, gluttonous, or luxurious life; pampering 
the appetites, feeding the fancy, ministering to 
— spending a great deal of money on self, and 

aving very little to give to the cause of God or 
benevolence; willing to make any amount of effort 
in the gratification of appetite, passion, or inclina- 
tion, and languid, feeble, or unwilling whenever re- 
ligious duty is manifest. It is the crying sin of this 
age, and has infected all churches, and is sapping 
the spiritual and moral life of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In ancient times there was too much 
of asceticism. The reaction has now gone so far 
that multitudes who call themselves Christians are 
living thoroughly self-indulgent lives instead of 
“righteously, soberly, and godly in this present evil 
world.” 

—Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting.— 
In a notice of this meeting, held at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, on Ninth month 16th and 17th, which is mm 
lished in The British Friend, it is said: “ A some- 
what difficult position was presented in connection 
with an unusually worded minute for service pre- 
sented by Anna Fox, a minister of East Devon 
Monthly Meeting, which whilst describing the ob- 


\of whom 11 were white and 60 Indian children. 
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In commenting on the last hours of that 
eminent Hebrew philanthropist, Moses Monte- 
\fiore, of London, a Unitarian paper, The 
Christian Register, made the assertion, that, 
“according to the doctrine which still holds 
ithe mind of Christendom in bondage and 
|darkness, this great, pure and faithful soul 
jwas fatally deceived, and has passed to end- 
less sorrow.” 

This charge has called forth replies from 
A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, as a representa- 
tive of Presbyterianism; and from Daniel 
Curry, the editor of The Methodist Review, 
which are published in The Independent, and 
which deny its truthfulness as applied to the 
two great divisions of Christian professors, 
to which they respectively belong. 

The former of these takes the ground, that 
wherever the genuine fruits of the Spirit are 








| It would be very unwise to undervalue 


the importance of this historical knowledge, 
which is very comforting and confirming to 
those who have opened their hearts to the 
visitations of Christ. But it is by the opera- 
tions of his own Spirit that any come to have 
}that faith in Him which is saving in its na- 
|ture, and which works by love, purifying the 
iheart. “Those,” says William Penn, “that 
| would obtain this precious faith that over- 
|comes the world, must embrace the Grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by which this faith is 
| begotten; and they who believe not in this 
| grace, nor receive it in the love of it, nor give 
|themselves up to be taught and led by it, can 
never be said truly to believe in Him from 
whom it comes, any more than the Jews may 
be said to believe in God, when they rejected 
Him that came from God, his beloved Son.” 


Correction—In the article headed “ The 
Free State of Congo,” on tbe first page of the 
last number of “The Friend,” in the second 
column, the date when the expedition reached 
the mouth of the Congo River is given as 
14th of Eighth month, 1877. The true date 
is 14th of Eighth month, 1879—the year 1877 
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having been substituted by mistake of the ‘ots. bid, and 36 cts. asked. Car lots were firm and in 
printer. fair demand. ] 

Beef cattle were in heavy supply and je. lower, at 
2 a 5} cts. 

Sheep continued low at 1} a 4 cts. 

Lambs were in heavy supply and 3c. lower at 2} a 
5} cts. 

Hogs were in poor request at 5 a 53 cts. 

The arrivals were 4200 beeves, 15,000 sheep and 
6900 hogs. 

ForeEIGN.—It is now announced that the British Par- 
liament will be dissolved on the 18th of 11th month. 

Michael Davitt, speaking at Greenock, Scotland, on 
the 2lst inst., maintained that home rule meant the 
possession of the same privileges that are granted to 
the Channel Islands and the colonies of Great Britain. 
He deprecated protection against English goods. 

Advices from Tonquin to the Temps, describe the 
situation there as very gloomy. Since the beginning 
of the summer three thousand Frenchmen have died 
from cholera and large numbers are still dying daily. 
The mortality among the troops hinders the progress 
of the campaign. The reinforcements that are sent 
from France are scarcely sufficient to fill the gaps made 
in the French ranks by the plague. 

It is announced that the strength of the parties in the 
new French Chamber will be 391 Republicans and 205 
Conservatives, against 462 Republicans and 95 Con- 
servatives in the last Chamber. 

General de Courcey, commander of the French 
forces in Annam, telegraphs from Hanoi to the War 
Office, 10th mo. 26th, that he has defeated the Black 
Flags in an engagement. 

A train on the railway which ascends the Rigi 
Mountains fell into a ravine, on the 21st inst. One per- 
son was killed and twenty-five were dreadfully injured. 

The Porte has issued a circular inviting the Powers 
to a conference at Constantinople, to be held for the 
exclusive object of settling the Roumelian difficulty. 

London, 10th mo, 24.—Despatches received this eve- 
ning from Constantinople indicate that England will 
take a decided stand against the position announced 
for Germany, Austria and Russia, by Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph’s positive utterance. All the Powers ac- 
cepted the Porte’s invitation to attend a conference to- 
day at the Turkish capital, upon the Balkan question. 
It is to-night stated, unequivocally, that the represen- 
tative of England was instructed by his Government to 
make a motion in the conference in favor of maintain- 
ing the union of Bulgaria and Roumelia effected under 
Prince Alexander, and it is further declared that the 
representatives of France and Italy were instructed by 
their Governments to support England’s motion. 

If this motion was made the conference was at once 
divided; Germany, Austria and Russia being arrayed 
against England, France and Italy. Turkey’s attitude 
will be decided by force. It is strongly suspected that 
England possesses such relations with the Porte as to 
compel it eventually to side against Russia, and if 
that is accomplished the difficulty would seem to be 
settled. But the way matters stand at present is, that 
in a conference called by Turkey to take steps to settle 
a powerful revolution against her authority, the three 
empires of Europe are arrayed against England, 
France and Italy, the former triumvirate insisting 
upon a formal return of the rebellious States to their 
former allegiance to the Porte, as a preliminary basis 
for the discussion and settlement of the question, and 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Second Comptroller of the} 
Treasury, who is investigating the accounts of Indian | 
Agents, “has already referred about a dozen cases to 
the Solicitor of the Treasury for suits to recover bal- 
ances found due the Government.” 

The ancient whaling barque George and Susan, re- 
cently lost in the Arctic Ocean, was built in 1810, and} 
during 67 years of activity took home to New Bedford 
in round numbers 45,000 barrels of oil, and 126,000 
pounds of whalebone. 

At the recent election in Ohio, Dr. Lenard, the Pro-! 
hibition candidate, received 28,064 votes. 

One of the most destructive prairie fires ever known 
in Texas, is reported to be raging in several of the! 
“ Pan Handle” counties of that State. It is estimated | 
that 500,000 acres have been burned over, the burned 
district extending from the Canadian river one hun- 
dred miles north. Judge Brown, of Claredon, has lost 
one-fourth of his range, and was severely burned in 
trying to save his crop of millet. The cowboys in some 
places were compelled to ride into the lakes to save 
their lives. 

A new disease is proving very fatal to the hogs in| 
Webster county, lowa. The animals are attacked with | 
a cough and die in a day or two. Many farmers, in 
the southern portion of the county have lost all their 
hogs. 

North Carolina, which sold 300,000 pounds of to- 
bacco last season, will probably grow not less than 
3,500,000 pounds next year. There are eight thousand 
acres of new tobacco land in eight or ten counties. 

The output of flour from the Minnesota mills, last 
week, was 175,000 barrels—the largest in their history. 

The working of mills in the Androscoggin Valley 
and at Laconia, N. H., is being seriously interfered 
with by low water in the streams upon which the manu- 
facturing places depend for power. 

The grape yield in Ulster county, N. Y., this year, 
has been enormous. Not a few growers cut as high as 


150 tons from their vines. Many tons have been placed | 
in cold storage to be kept till winter. 

According to a letter to the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
from El Paso, Mexico, “there is a good deal of private 


talk among the intelligent and property-owning Mexi- 
cans in Chihuahua in favor of annexation to the United 
States of the northern tier of Mexican States.” The 
letter adds that “no open movement has yet been made, | 
nor has the press touched the subject;” it is all under- 
current yet. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 310, 
which was 29 less than during the previous week, and 
two more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole number, 149 were males, and 161 
females: 52 died of consumption ; 21 of heart diseases ; 
18 of croup; 15 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 14 of typhoid fever; 12 of marasmus; 11 of 
convulsions and 10 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 1133; 4’s, 124; 3’s, 104}; 
currency 6’s, 128 a 137. 

Cotton.— Demand from spinners was light on a basis 
of 10} cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was dull but firm, at 83 cts. for 70 Abel 
test, in barrels, and 9} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was quiet at unchanged prices. Sales of western 
winter bran, spot, at $14.75 a $15.50 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was quiet at former 
rates. Sales of 375 barrels Ohio, straight, at $5 a $5.25 ; 
500 barrels winter patent, at $5.373 a $5.65; 125 barrels 
Minnesota, clear, at $4.75; 125 barrels do., straight, at)by 11th mo. 10th, hostilities against Burmah will 
$5.10 ; and 375 barrels do., patent, at $5.50 a $5.75.|begin on the 11th, and another Prince and Regency 
Rye-flour was firm, at $3.60 a $3.65 per barrel for choice. | will be substituted for the present Government of that 
Buckwheat flour moved slowly at $2.25 per 100 Ibs. for| country.” 
choice new process. 


accomplished facts. 

A despatch from Calcutta, dated 10th mo. 26th, says: 
“ Unless King Theebaw’s complete acceptance of the 
Indian Government's terms be received at Rangoon 





The Chinese Government has decided to maintain a 
Grain.—Wheat options were not much in demand, | standing army of 600,000 men, to be increased in time 
and prices were weak. No. 2 red closed jc. lower, a8|of war to 1,000,000. Four new iron-clads have been 
follows: 10th mo., 92} cts. bid and 93 cts. asked; 11th| ordered. 

mo., 93 cts. bid and 93} cts. asked; 12th mo., 94} cts.| Official returns show 37 deaths from small-pox in 
bid and 95 cts, asked ; Ist mo., 96§ cts. bid and 96§ cts.| Montreal, and 10 in its suburbs, on the 24th, and 52 


asked. Rye was scarce and nominal at 65 cts. per|deaths in the city and 11 in the suburbs on the 25th 
bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn options ruled | jnst, 


strong, but without activity. No, 2 mixed closed as 


follows: 10th mo., 498 cts. bid and 50 cts. asked; 11th BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

mo., 49§ cts. bid and 49} cts. asked; 12th mo., 47 cts.} The Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 
bid and 47} cts. asked; Ist mo., 45} cts. bid and 453) Friends in America, will be held in the Committee- 
ets. asked. Car lots were quiet but steady. Oats op-|room of Arch St. Meeting-house, on Fourth-day even- 
tions advanced }c., influenced by light offerings. No. ing, Eleventh month 4th, at 8 o’clock. 

2 white closed as follows: 10th mo., 35} cts. bid and 364} Friends generally are invited to attend. - 

cts. asked; 11th mo., 34§ cts. bid and 34} cts. asked; Epuraim SMITH, 


12th mo. 34} cts. bid and 35} cts. asked; Ist mo., 354! Tenth mo. 1885. Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The WinTER Session will open on Third-day, the 
3rd of Eleventh month. 

Conveyances will be at WEsTTOWN STATION on that 
day, to meet the trains that leave the Broap Streer 
SraTion of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at Broad 
and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, at 7.09, 9.03 and 11.13 
A. M., and 2.46, 4.55 and 5.50 p.m. Those who can 
more conveniently go the day before, will be met at 
Westtown Station on Second-day, if timely notice is sent 
to JONATHAN G. WiILLIAms, Sup’t., address Westtown 
P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

kes The Unton TRANSFER CoMPANY will send for 
BAGGAGE to any place in the built-up part of Philadel- 
phia, if notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St, at 
the South East corner of Broad and Chestnut Sts.,, at 
the Baggage Room 15th St. above Market, or at Market 
St. Ferry, (north side), and will deliver it at the Broad 
St. Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at 
a charge of 25 cents per trunk, to be paid either when 
the order is given or when the trunk is called for. For 
the same charge they will collect baggage from any of 
the other railroad depots, if the railroad checks held for 
such baggage are left at one of the offices of the Transfer 
Company above designated. In all cases it must be 
stated that the baggage is to go to Westtown Boarding 
School, Westtown Station, on the West Chester and Phila: 
delphia Railroad. 

DURING THE SESSION, passengers for the School will 
be met at Westtown Station, every day except First. 


days, on the arrival of the second through train from 
the City. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Moorestown, N. J,, 
on the 22nd of Tenth month, 1885, Jonn Wuiratn 
NicHotson of Philadelphia, and Exiza E., daughter 
of N. Newlin and Martha Stokes, of the former place, 

, at Plymouth Meeting-house, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., Tenth mo. 15th, 1885, Joserpn L. BarLey, of 
Pine Iron Works, Pa., to ANNA H. WARRINGTON, of 
Moorestown, New Jersey. 





Diep, Eighth month 16th, 1885, at her residence in 
Germantown, Mary C. Spencer, in the 93rd_ year of 
her age. This dear Friend passed several of the latter 
years of her long life in total blindness, an affliction 
which was borne with great patience and in resignation 
to the Divine will. As those who knew her best recall 
her humbleness of mind, the carefulness of her daily 
walk, the tenderness and gentleness of her spirit, they 
reverently believe that her portion is now with the re 
deemed ones of whom our Lord declared, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

——, on the morning of Tenth mo. 3rd, 1885, ANN 
E., wife of George W. Brown, and daughter of the late 
Robert L. and Elizabeth Pitfield, aged 76 years, a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Northern District. At a time of trial 
she wrote, “we poor mortals are sometimes purified 
and sanctified through suffering—what an unspeakable 
favor itis that we have our Heavenly Father to go to 
for consolation, for if our feeble petitions are offered in 
trust and confidence in his ability, He will in his own 
time and way grant our requests.” During a few weeks 
before her decease she was often heard feelingly to quote 
the language, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is staid on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee.” Two days previous to her death she exclaim 


the latter triumvirate insisting upon the acceptance of| “‘ Just and true are all thy ways, Lord God Almighty. 


In thus quietly passing away from earth, her bereaved 
family have the consoling belief that she was mercifully 
supported by her compassionate Saviour, prepared, a8 
we reverently believe, to receive the welcome message, 
“ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

——,, at his residence in this city, Tenth month 6th, 
1885, SAMUEL H. Roserts, in the 69th year of hisegs 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Frie 
Though suddenly called hence, to be seen of men no 
more, his relatives and friends are comforted in belier 
ing that, “through redeeming love and mercy, he has 
been permitted to enter into one of those mansions pre 
pared for the righteous of all generations.” 

——, at his residence in Rahway, N. J., on the morn- 
ing of Tenth month 7th, 1885, Jozi Wi1son, in the 
82nd year of his age, a member and elder of Rahway 
Particular, and Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends. He became a member of our religious 
Society by convincement in early manhood, and re 
mained to the end firmly attached to its principles and 
testimonies. In the removal of this dear Friend from 
works to rewards, we feel that we can adopt the lan 
guage as applicable: “I have fought a good fight,! 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Hence 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 





